2^8                               DEATH  AND   TO-MORROW
Hence, 1 didn't sleep. The rock of Gibraltar was covered by a
cloud. On the outskirt of that cloud a plane was flying. The last
English plane 1 had seen was over the Champs lilysees writing the
word confiance. I had it. Now this other plane was my reward.
When those oaks of eighteenth-century English literature reached
the end of their copious novels, a curious sense of being moved by
the parting got hold of them. It had been fun to get well acquainted
with the characters, to follow their antics, and even the reader down
the vale of years had become an intimate friend. And now it was
finished. The hour of parting had come. I suppose their quills
trembled in their hands and the ink was a sad pool of farewell. But
my emotions were different as the engines of the ship stopped and
my ten months' journey from Paris to England reached its end.
For me, this book and the fourteen months I lived since the fall of
France were merged into one from die start. The pain and hope
were as much the written word as the adventure itself. It wasn't the
modern equivalent of the quill that wrote it. I moved, stumbled
and stopped through die pages. I climbed the capitals and when
there came a full-stop I was the full-stop itself. I rested on the dots
of the i's and I stretched myself on the crosses of the t's. Thus as I
sat in the smoking-room of the ship I could hear the approaching
rustle of the last page.
There wasn't much to pack and take into England with
me. My luggage had shrunk to a handkerchief, which a soldier
had given me in* Gibraltar. Hut there was other kind of luggage
to prove that 1 hadn't travelled so light. ljor example, the memory
of Jean, the young Frenchman, who died without beholding
the sight that awaited me on the other side of the smoking-room
door. That piece of luggage was the symbol of thousands of other
Frenchmen who died, and would die, with similar heroism, with
only faith to light their end. Because the other passengers were
making so much fuss at having .arrived, I didn't move from my seat
but turned back the pages and saw Paris at dawn with the endless,
silent queues waiting, and heavy German boots marching.
A fellow passenger came in. "Come on out," he said, "here's
England." I remained sitting. I knew what I was going to see on
the other side. That kept me going through all the pages. A green
field, peaceful, and the sky with the colours of Constable. Some-
where a barrage balloon, as a reminder that to-morrow was still
in the offing. But it would come because England had stood it in
the despair of 1940 and because so near to a grave of fire and